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tions is printed on pages 430-434 of this issue. Similar courses may be 
offered in the History of Peru, the Conquest of New Granada, the History 
of the Missions, the Leyes de Indias, our Caribbean relations, the His- 
tory of Brazil before the Republic, Church History, Hispanic American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, etc. The course in Hispanic American 
Relations seems especially important arid might well be demanded in all 
programs of studies where history is a required course. 

The Missions form probably the most interesting subject for special 
studies. Some knowledge of the missions is essential to the understand- 
ing of even present-day political problems in South America. The 
native races form an important element of the population in all the His- 
panic American republics except Argentina, Uruguay, and some of the 
islands; and it is hardly longer a matter of controversy that the slow 
educative process of the system of "reductions" proved the happiest 
way of insinuating civilization into the Indian. 

For the lover of the romantic, no study yields more fascinating results. 
The reductions of Paraguay are comparatively well known; their history 
is prosaic when compared with that of some of the others, notably those 
established along the Maranon. The " Conquistadores of the Cross" 
enacted the scenes of Amadis de Gaula: they were the product of a 
romantic, imaginative, and fervently religious age, and they entered 
just as heartily into a three-days' journey into the wilderness to bap- 
tize a dying Indian, as we would into a week-end at a mountain spa. 
Dobritzhoffer, Falconer, Mendieta, Motolinia, Acufia, Carvajal, Ruiz 
Blanco, Rivera, Menendez, Figueroa, Amich, Mussani, Benavides, 
Kino, and a score of other chroniclers of the missions, have eye-witness 
tales to tell that will cheer many a winter fireside. At the very least 
the student should be given a sympathetic approach to the study of 
the missions; whenever feasible a whole course should be devoted to 
the topic, and graduate study of the missions should receive whole- 
hearted encouragement. 

John F. O'Hara, C. S. C, 

University of Notre Dame. 

HISPANIC AMERICAN HISTORY FROM THE STUDENT 

STANDPOINT 

Is Hispanic American history worth while as a study in our American 
colleges? If so what are the specific benefits to be derived from such a 
study? 
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All history teachers agree that there are certain fundamental courses, 
such as general courses in European, English, and American history, 
which must come first, but there is also a growing feeling that the 
American student, and indeed the average intelligent American, knows 
far too little concerning the history and the institutions of other peo- 
ples, especially those who are our nearest neighbors. How few Ameri- 
cans know anything of the history of Canada or of Mexico, to say noth- 
ing of the republics in Central and South America! One type of history 
teacher would probably say: "We study history primarily, in order to 
understand our own institutions, and only those courses are beneficial 
which help toward that end. Hispanic American history does not 
greatly aid us in helping us to understand ourselves, or our institutions, 
therefore it is hardly worth our while to offer such a course." There 
is another type of history teacher, however, which takes a broader view 
of history. Such teachers, look upon history as not only helpful in un- 
derstanding our own institutions, but also as helpful in preparing the 
student to understand the world in which we live, with all its compli- 
cated relationships. To say the least, Hispanic American history serves 
such an end, though there are those who might say that such a course 
has not the same cultural value as some other courses. 

We are not primarily concerned, in this paper, with what history 
teachers may or may not think concerning courses in the history of 
Hispanic America but we have planned to get, as far as possible, the 
opinion of students themselves in regard to such study. In preparing to 
write this paper I asked a class of fifty-one students, in Hispanic Ameri- 
can history, to write me out a statement as to the benefits which they had 
derived from the course. From the replies which I received I have been 
able to arrive at three definite -conclusions: First, the average college 
student is ignorant, both of the geography and history of Hispanic 
America; in fact many entered the course because of their ignorance 
and because they felt the growing importance of Hispanic American 
affairs. A second conclusion reached, from the replies, is that the aver- 
age student is not only ignorant but he is also prejudiced against every- 
thing Hispanic American. A third conclusion reached is that it takes 
but a very little knowledge of the history, geography, and people of 
Hispanic America, to remove, to a large degree, this prejudice. In 
fact I do not know of any course offered in American colleges today 
which has a more immediate, practical and beneficial effect upon the 
opinions of students than a course in Hispanic American affairs. 

That you may see how I reached the above conclusions I quote from 
the students themselves. 
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One senior stated: "Before this year I had the most vague idea of 
South America and its peoples. I thought of the country as a most 
non-progressive place, yet I had no idea why it was so." Another con- 
fessed: "Before I came into this course my greatest knowledge of South 
or Central America came from the study of fifth grade geography. I 
dimly remember memorizing the countries and tracing the chief rivers, 
with special emphasis upon the Amazon. After passing from that grade, 
however, I soon forgot all I had learned about the countries to the south 
of us." Still another stated: "Nine months ago South and Central 
America were geographical expressions only to me. . . . Formerly 
I thought of them as containing a group of people of the lowest type of 
civilization with no hope and little prospect of improvement." A 
fourth student made this confession: "I, as perhaps the majority of col- 
lege students, was absolutely ignorant of South America or South 
American affairs. I did not even know the names of the countries let 
alone the important cities." These statements are not exceptional but 
rather typical, and more than that they are statements from college 
students above the Freshman and Sophomore year. 

My second and third conclusions are based upon such statements as 
the following: "Before taking this course", said one student, "I had the 
utmost contempt for the people of Hispanic America. Since I have 
learned something of their early history, their traditions and their en- 
vironment, I can see how they are as they are. I have an understanding, 
a sympathy, which I could have gained, perhaps, in no other way." 
Another extremely earnest student stated: "The study of Hispanic 
American history has given me an appreciation of our southern neighbors 
and their importance in the world, racially as well as commercially. It 
has removed the erroneous impression that South America was a large 
but unimportant continent, peopled with a few inferior people who de- 
served only the contempt of citizens of a superior civilization, such as 
that of the United States." Further on the same student observes: 
"I believe such a course (Hispanic American history) is profitable for 
all who wish to be good citizens, since it gives us the realization of the 
injustice which most North Americans do the Hispanic Americans in 
their thinking and in their actions, as it is disclosed in an impartial 
study of the history of our relations with them." One student com- 
menting upon his former prejudice says: "I not only have learned a 
great number of facts concerning Hispanic America along economic, 
political, and social lines, but I have been disillusioned of many wrong 
conceptions which I formerly held about our southern neighbors. I 
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have also come into a broader sympathy and understanding of the ideals 
of the people of Hispanic America and instead of looking upon them with 
contempt for their shortcomings and backwardness I marvel that they 
are making such progress under existing circumstances." 

Some students admitted a religious prejudice had warped their opin- 
ions of Hispanic American peoples and conditions generally. One such 
has this to say: "My previous knowledge of South America had been 
obtained in a mission study class where the chief object seemed to be 
that of impressing us with the great wickedness and heathen conditions 
prevailing there. The impression I received was that the crying need 
in South America was that the people of the United States go down and 
give them our ideals and our religion. I have learned, however, to re- 
spect the people of Hispanic America and to appreciate their struggles 
and their successes." 

Not a few students expressed surprise at many of the facts which 
such a study had made known to them. A certain senior made this 
statement: "It was a surprise to learn the extent of the civilization of 
the Aztecs and the Incas before the coming of the white races and even 
more so to learn about the civilization of the present day. ... I 
had no idea before that Hispanic American countries did not rejoice in 
the possession of such a protector as the United States under the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, by which they could enjoy immunity from European in- 
tervention. . . . There were many other points in geography and 
history that were a complete revelation to me and that have given me 
a different idea of these people." The element of surprise expressed by 
this student makes a course in Hispanic American history particularly 
attractive. It has not been an uncommon occurrence that students 
have learned to like history for the first time after taking this course. 
The very freshness of the material and the added fact that the methods 
of presentation and emphasis have not become stereotyped makes it 
also an attractive course to teach. And certainly such statements as 
I have quoted prove the practical value of Hispanic American history. 

Concerning the methods employed in presenting such material will 
you allow this brief expression of opinion? In the first place such a 
course cannot occupy much time, probably not more than a single 
semester. In order to present the material n such brief space the lec- 
ture method is, perhaps, the best. The lecturer, however, must be able 
to present the salient facts in such a way as to hold the attention of stu- 
dents. The surprise elements which the material contains in such 
abundance will greatly aid in keeping up student interest. In conduct- 
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ing the course I have found it an advantage to make definite assign- 
ments, day by day, in a text, and — say once a week — devote part of one 
period to a discussion. A text is also of great advantage in helping the 
student familiarize himself with the new names which he continually 
meets in the course, and it is also a great help in supplying the connect- 
ing links, and additional facts which the lecturer often cannot supply in 
giving a rapid survey. Aside from the definite text other readings may 
be assigned, to which the student may be referred for special topics and 
reports. Map making, or filling in outline maps may also be of great 
advantage, especially in studying the geography, both physical and 
commercial. 

William W. Sweet, 
DePauw University. 

THE COLLEGE COURSE IN HISPANIC AMERICAN HISTORY 

The general college course in Hispanic American history should be 
primarily and impartially informational. It should be so planned and 
developed as to give the student a knowledge of his neighbors to the 
South which will enable him to understand the problems now facing 
them, and to grasp the psychology of the Hispanic Americans. Such a 
study offers to students in the United States an unusually good oppor- 
tunity for the development of an historical point of view. In fact, his- 
torical-mindedness and a sound understanding of the present conditions 
in Hispanic America and of their historical antecedents are inseparable. 
In this discussion, such mental impartiality must be assumed on the 
part of the teacher; and it is to be hoped that it usually exists. But the 
chances are about nine to ten that the student — if he possesses any 
ideas about Hispanic America at all — will come to the class with a prej- 
udiced and patronizing attitude towards the peoples to be studied. 
For are not we Anglo-Americans, of all the civilized nations, most nar- 
row and most intolerant of the "otherness of others"? 

Since prejudice can be eliminated only by supplanting it by under- 
standing — through getting at causes — it seems desirable to make domi- 
nant in the course the constitutional thread; for the most conspicuous 
fault of the states that have risen from the ashes of the colonial empires 
of Spain and Portugal is the instability of their governments; and this 
political backwardness, because not understood, excites contempt for 
the struggling nations to the South, and disbelief in their capacity for 
self-government. 



